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Account of the Island of Tercera ; the principal of the 
Azore Islands. 


{From the History of the Azores.] 


p bge next tour you have to take with me is to the island 

f Tercera. In proceeding to Tercera, being only ina 
small coasting vessel, I had to retarn to Saint Michael’s, 
where I soon obtained a passage in a schooner which was con- 
signed to Mr. Read to freight with oranges, but whose destina- 
tion for the moment was changed by a circumstance, which, 
as it relates to the commerce of the island iu general, I shall 
relate. 

The arbitrary nature of the government is such, that any 
person desirous of monopolizing the whole of any particular 
branch of commerce, has nothing more to do than to pay the 
governor a certain sum of money, for which he receives an 
exclusive licence, and consequently authority to absorb the 
entire of the trade, so contracted for, to himself. In con- 
sequence of this facility, a merchant of Ponto del Gada ob- 
tained a contract for the supply of the whole island with 
tobacco and snuff: in the course of a short time he made acon- 
siderable fortune, but it so happened, from the prevaleace of 
contrary winds, that his stock was exhausted, and that his 
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supplies failed to meet the wants of the place. This neglect or 
misfortune, on his part, soon raised a party against him, anda 
public commotion was feared, if snuff and tobacco could not 
be immediately supplied. For the passion of the natives for 
ihese articles 1s so great, that they would chec riully submit 
© any privation sooner than go without tobacco or snuff, 
And [ was informed, that no event of tyrat nY OF oppres- 
sion ever rose their mind to a state of insurrection, and yet, 
such is the effect of habit and efemiuacy, that the temporary 
want of this miserable drug could elevate them to one of the 
mosi powerful and gigantic eflorts of the public mind. 

To appease this unnatural appetite, and suppress the spirit of 
insurrection, Mr. Read diverted the destination of his schooner, 
and sent her to Tercera, with the contractor, who expected to 
be supplied from the stores there, until his orders frou Lisbon 
came to hands. In this schooner | obtained a passage : it 
occupied twenty-four hours—ihe distance being toriy leagues, 
We anchored in the road of Angra, from whence the city 
of the same name makes a most beautiful appearance; 
the government house, convents, and other public buildings 
being scen to the greatest advantage, and secured from attack 
by sea, by several forts which cover the landing avd ornament 
the shore for a sweep of two miles distance at least. 

The formalities on landing are common to all the islands, 
but Tercera being the seatof government, they are observed 
with more punctilio than elsewhere. I first went to the 
British consul, to whom [| had a Jetter of introduction, and 
was escorted from thence by two soldiers to the government 
house, where | was interrogated by an adjutant, and after 
some small delay introduced tothe governor himself. I found 
him to be the most polite and affuble Portuguese I had 
ever met with, and received from him much civility and 
information daring my half-hour’s stay. IT next returned to the 
cousui’s, where | met all the resident Scotch and Irish of 
the place,and who associated there for the hospitable pur- 
pose of invising me, each to his respective house. There 
being no tavern ja the city, | took up my abode with one on 
whom a letter of introduction gave me a kind of cloim. 

The island is called Tercera in consequence of its being the 
third which was discovered in succession, and it is the seat of 
government, because it nearly forms the centre of the nine, 
and has also a safer roadstead than St. Michacl’s or any 
other of the islands, except Fayal, which lies too far to the 
west for the purpose of distributive justice and equal legisia- 
tion. Ja formit is wider, and not so Jone as St. Michael's; 
itis about sixty miles in circumference, and the exterior ap- 
pearance differs from thatof St. Michael's in a very extraor- 
dinary degree. The summits of its mountains compose, for 
the 
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the most part, very beautiful and fertile piains, and entirely 
destitate of thase coues, craters, and bifurcated points which 
distinguish the mountains of St. Michacl’s, and exhibit such 
strong evidence of voleanic eruptions. Not but there have 
been volcanoes in Tercera, but the tume has been so re- 
mote that their vortexes have filled up, either by the frequent 
and suddea absorption, or by the gradual operation of time. 


The lava is in a general state of decomposition, which added 
to the level state of the craters, is sufficient proof, that the vol- 
canoes of Tercera were in full action, several hundred years 
before the mountains of St. Michael’s were clevated by fire 
There are neither boiling nor mineral springs in Tercera, but 
it is abundantly supplied with fine water from fountains and 
streams, which flow from the mountains down to the sea on 
every side. 
The productions are principally confined to wheat, Indian 
corn, French and broad beans, The redundaacy of which is 
exported to Lisbon and Madeira, and for which a return is 
made in colonia] produce, money, : nd British goods. ‘The 
vessels ewployed in this traffic amount to sixty or seventy, and 
average about eighty tons each. COcranges and lemons are cul- 
tivated more for domestic, than for commercial purposes, and 
the wine is ncither abundant nor good. The soi being more 
congenial io agriculture and pasturage, than to the cultivation 
of fruit, grain and catile are to be had in abundance, and ata 
very reduced price, and the population amounting to about 
50,000 souls, are enabled to live with a facility bardly credible 
to persons who are compelled to labour twelve bours to realize 
great 
plenty, and of the finest quality, but from this, and indeed from 
every other natural bic ssing, the natives derive no manner of 
advantage. [ustead of their own pure unadulterated wine, 
they drink a deleterious spirit introduced from the Brazils ; 
in the place of eating the best of fish furnished by providence 
on their own coast, they consume nothing but buceale, cog 
and cod fish, salt and ofien putrid, brought from the banks of 
Newfonndland and Mediterranean sea. For their own beef, 
the finestin the world, and for their own pork, which cannot 
be excelled, they substitute the diy jiuk and miserable ba- 
cone! Portugal. And for iheir own linen, which is admirable 








the price of a quartern Joaf of bread. Fish is also in 


of the kind, they acce pt a meagre cotton which imbibes the 
dew, and consequently is the worst thing that can, in such a 
climate, be worn, | know not whether to attribute this insen- 
sibility to ithe bouaty of nature, to perversion of judgment, 
of todepravity of heart. Yet it cannot be the latier, tor the 
people of ‘Tercera ave held in great estimation; regarded as 
mild and benevolent; as superior in point of civilization to 
the inhabitants of the sister islands areuad. I have noticed 
this 
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this preference and its cause. Tercera is the seat of govern. 
ment. A better description of clergy, of military, of civil officers, 
and of settlers, has, of course, come to it. The police and 
the laws are also beiter attended to, and the people have both 
example and terror to improve the condition of their minds, 
The Portuguese society, that is what is commonly called the 
best native society, is much better at Angra than at del Gada, 
At Angra the manners of Lisbon very much prevail, and an 
etiquetie is observed which would look ridiculous in a mere 
tradine town. Assemblies are frequent ; card parties every 
evening, and dinners on some few public days. ‘The dinner 
parties are of very short duration, What wine is drank, is 
drank before the cloth is removed, Coffee is then served, after 
which the company disperse; the English, ‘to enjoy their 
bottle at their own homes; the Portuguese, to enjoy a ciesta or 
afternoon nap. 

At Tercera, as at Saint Michael’s, there is no amusement 
more prevalent than that of visiting the convents. Their musi 
is in truth, a grand attraction. ‘To hear the perfection in 
which the nuns jointly and individu. lly perform, one should 
be taught to believe that the instruction of harmony alone 
was the properend and desigu of all convents. No other 
object is held up by them to admiration, no higher excellency 


sees possible to be attained. And the only danger likely 


to arise from i's perfection is, that it is a science so alluring 
to the imagination, that it has a tendency to overpower the 
faculties of women, and to destroy that calm and equal temper 
of mind which seem best adapied to a | of privation and 
seclusion. They provably are convinced that this mode ot 
address is the surest passport tothe hearts of the people, and 
the appeal is made so frequently, and with so much enihu- 
siasm, that the people and the perforiners are deceived, and 
imagine that to be a religious exrrcise, which is nothing 
more than an indemnification, to souls all on fire, of a priva- 
tion, which, in such a climate, it isnot easy to support. One 
of the convents ts remarkable for the beauty of its women. It 
is a convent for the higher order, one, in which its amiable tn- 
babitants cannot be seen withont exe Iting the stronvuecst sensa- 
lions of indignation and abhorreuce, against the system 
which thus shuts them from a world, to which they would b 
so bright an ornament. Besides, what a progress have thi 
love ly beings to travel through, betore they can obtain the peace 
and tranquillity which they originally posse sed! Llow like the 
wounds of the body must be those of their minds [low burn 


ing the fever ! 


Flow slow, how hesitating, how relapsing the 


proe ssof convalescence! Through what a variety of sufferings, 
through what new scenes and changes must the devoted 
Victims pass, ere they canre attain, should they ever re-attain, 
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that health of thesoul,of which they have been despoiled by 
the cold and deliberate machinations both of their parents and 
of persons professing to be friends to the holy mother church. 
Before I jeave this subject of the convents, | must inform 
you that L have had a conversation with the governor on 
the subject of the Franciscan, who was sent to him for 
judgmeat from hibeira Grande, where he seduced a beautiful 
nun in one of the convents, in which he officiated as chaplain 
and confessor. From the interest | took in that unfortunate 
nun’s restoration to happiness, which was very great, as you 
may recollect from the cast of my letter, in which I describe 
her calamity, 1 could not resist addressing myself to the 
governor with more than ordinary zeal. [ told him, in every 
pointof view in which [ could look at the subject, [ saw 
him called upon to give a verdict, of bold, just, indignant, and 
exemplary punishment. The mjury of the unfortunate nua 
demanded it of his justice. The delinquency of the friar pro- 
voked it by its enormity, The profession of the church on 
which he relies for impunity, calls upon you (said I, ad- 
dressing myself to the governor) loudly calls upon you to 
tell him,* that crime does not ascend to the clerical rank of 
the perpetrator, but the perpetrator sinks from bis rank, and 
descends to the level of his delinquency. The sacrilegious 
intrader has profaned the religion of that saered altar so 
elevated in your worship, so precious to your Cevotions, and it 
is your duty to avenge the crime. You wast either pull down 
the altar and abolish the worship, or you must preserve its 
sanctity undebased. There is no alternative between the univer- 
sal exclusion of ail mankind from the threshold of your con- 
vents, and the most rigorous punishment of the priest who 
is admitted and betrays. ‘This friar has been so imtrusted, 
he has so betrayed, and you ought to make him a most signal 
example. 

The governor assured me that he sent him to Lisbon with a 
proccs-verbal of the strong. st nature, and that, were not eccles 
siustical cases to co,in all instances, to the supreme courton 
the continent, be would have panished him according to the 
extent of bis guilt Ihis friar, as L observed ov a former 
OLCASION, I wel sent from Lisb« nto Rio de Jane ro but no 
person entertains any bopes that there is Justice or resoiuuon 


that court to bang a monk. 


a! f ! 

Phave omitted to mention that there is an immense larce 
buildine. o:ivginaily rerended both for palace and barracks, 
ona very lerge and beautiful plain, on the summit of a 

Ls el | 1} - _ 
mountain vo ereat distance trom Anugia Chis building is now 
made fiitie or not i. Lf ever the island was made a depot 
for troops, it would be of great cons quence for the if accom- 


inodatiun, aad the more so asthe plain on which the building 
stands 
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gtands is eminently caleulated forthe review and discipline of 
an asmy. The cheapness of provisions also renders the island 
eligible for military purposes. 

‘The town next in rank to Angra, is Praya. It is delightfully 
situated on the east side, and there is good anchorage in the 
roadstead, 





French Taste and Respect for the Arts. 


\ R. LUSTACE, in his Classical Tour, gives the following 
“a anecdotes of French taste, and respect for the aris :— 


“ In an ante-chamber of the Palazzo Spada stands the cele- 
brated statue of Pompey: at the foot of which Cesar is sup- 
posed to have fallen. The history of this statue deserves to be 
inserted. It was first placed during Pompey’s life in the se- 
pate-house, which he had erected: and when that edifice was 
shut up, it was raised, by order of Augustus, on a double arch 
or gateway of marble, opposite the grand entrance of Pom- 
pey’s Theatre. It was thrown down or fell during the convul- 
sion of the Gothic wars, and for many ages it lay buried in the 
ruins. It was at length discovered, I believe, about the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, in a partition wall between two 
houses. Alter some aliercation, the proprietors of the two 
houses agreed to cut the statue asunder, and divide the mar- 
ble; when fortunately the Cardinal de Spada heard the cir- 
cumstance, and by a timely purchase, prevented the accom. 
plishmem of the barbarous agreement, and the destruction 
of one of the most interesting remnants of Koman aati- 
quity. . 

Another danger awaited this statue, at a much later period, 
and from an unexpected quarter, While the French occupied 
Rome in the years 1798 and 99, &Xc. they erected, in the cen- 
tre of the Coliseum, a temporaty theatre, where they acted 
various republican pieces for the amusement of the army, and 
the improvement, | fancy, of such Romans as might be dis- 
posed to fraternize with them, and adopt their principles, Vol- 
anire’s Brutus, as may easily be imagined, was a favourite trae 
yedy , and in order to give it more effect, it was resolved to 
transport the very statue of Pompey, at the feet of which the 
dietator had fallea, to the Coliseum, aud erect it on the stage. 
‘The colossal size of the statue, and its extended arm, rendered 
HW diffteult to displace it: the arm was therefore sawed oll, for 
the conveyance, and pet on again at the Coliseum; aud oa the 
second rewoval of the statue, again taken off and again re- 
placed at the Palizzo de Spado, So friendly to Pompey 
Was 
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was the republican enthusiasm of the French! so favourable to 
the arts and antiquities of Rome, their love of liberty! 


Sr. Peter’s, Rome.—From the best information that has 
been collected on the subject, we may venture to state, that 
however enormous the sum may appear, the expenditure must 
have amounted to at least twelve millions sterling; and when 
we consider that the marbles, bronze, and other valuable mate- 
rials employed in its decoration, are not only plentiful, bus 
scarcely known outof Rome, we may add, that it would re- 
quire three times as much to raise a similar edifice in any other 
capital, From the latter observation we may infer, thatif a 
convulsion of nature, or what is still more to be dreaded, an 
explosion of haman malignity, should shatter or destroy this 
admirable fabric, many ages must elapse, and nambe te ss ge- 
neralions pass away, before means could be collected, or talents 
found to restore it, or to erect another of equal ieptheiine. 
What then will be the astou’shinent or rather horror of my 
reader, when | inform hiin, that this unsivalled temple, the 
triumph and master-piece of modern skill, the noblest speci- 
men of the genius and powers of man, was, during the 
late French invasion, made an object of rapacious specula- 
tion, and doomed to eventual but certain ruin. Yet such is 
the fact. 

When the exhansted income of the state, and the plunder 
of all the public establishinents, were found unequal to the ave- 
rice of the generals, and the increasing wants of the soldiers, 
the French committee turned its attention to St, Peter’s, and 
employed a company of Jews to estimate and purchase the 
gold, silver, and bronze, that adorn the inside of the edifice, 
well as the copper that covers the veults an | dome on the oul- 
side. The intetor ornaments might perhaps have been re- 
ni ~_— without any essentisl or irreparable damage to the body 


f the fabric, but to strip it of its external covering was to 
; 


expose it to the injuri sof the weather, and to devote it to 
certain « na €35} sally as the papal government wher 
restored had not the micans of repairing the mischief. But be- 
fore the work of sacri!ege and barbarism could be commenced, 


the French army, alarmed by the approach of the allies, re- 
ured, with precipitation, and St. 
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and'a half of water: this is usually named the liquid pounee 
with which the linen is satarated previously to the application 
of the ink. 





Some Account of Irish Customs and Superstitions. 


[From Gamble’s. View of Society and Manners in the North of Ire- 


Jand. | 


yp yories NEILSON, in his Irish grammar, lately pub. 
y lished, says, that the Irish language is the best preserved 
dialect of the ancient Celtic, and that ihe poetic and romantic 
compositions in which it abounds, afford the finest specimens 
of elegant taste and Juxuriant imagination. We must make 
some allowanve for the worthy doctor’s partiality. V hat 
seems zeverally admitted is, that the Irish, beyood most oiher:, 
is distinguished by is tenderness, which breathes in every jine 
and expression, and makes it the best language in the world for 
a man to make love in. This latter observation, [I must con- 
fess, | heard from an old priest, who, probably, had little prac- 
tice in the tender passion. 

The connection that subsists between a nation and its lan- 
guage is well known. ‘Tenderness of beart is the grand cha- 
racteristic of an Irishman 5; it is excited by every sort of dis- 
tress, in the contemplation of which be loses all recollection 
of the gnilt that caused it. A man flying from justice, there- 
fore, for ihe most atrocious crime, is certain of his hospitality 
and protection. 


* His is, indeed, the soft’ning heart, 
That feels another's pain ; 

To whom the supplicating eye, 
Was never raised in vain.” 


For when he cannot afford assistance, he never refuses 
his sym pathy ; 


“ But melts ia pity o'er the wound 
He wants the pow’r to heal.” 


It is singular that a nation unfortunately marked by the 
cominissign of m ny atrocious decds, should be characterised 
by a disposition so opposite. Bat such is the fact. The atro 
clues are connected with political rather than with arora 
causes, and reflect mere disgrace on the system that caused 
them, than on the ignorant perpewators, They are likewise 
connected, no doubt, to a cectain dk gree, with the singulat 
9 scne- 
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sensibility of the lower Irish, which makes them liable to such 
wild and uasettled, variety of emotions, like an exquisitely 
tuned musical instrument, which, touched by the careless hand, 
gives the noe of rage, when the tone of love yet vibrates in 
our ears. 

It is this tenderness of heart which makes an [rishman. blend 
better with women than an Englishman, As there is no ten- 
derness like the tenderness of a woman, so there is, probably, 
no quality she valuesso much in others. An Irishman is more 
her companion, he associates more with her, and is longer 
happy in her company than an Englishman. A woman is an 
Englishman’s wife, his mistress, bis friend even, but she is sel- 
dom his companion. Even from women of the town, whea 
the passion is satisfied which brings bim to them, an Irishman 
does not fly, as an Englishman does. He remaius with them, 
he wecompanies them to places of public resort, he takes an in- 
terest in their welfare. ‘This soothes their feelings, wounded 
by so often finding themselves the object of brutal lust only. 
They feel complacency, therefore, for the man who, in some 
degree, raises them from the degradation to which they had 
sunk, aud reconciles them to themselves. I could give many 
instances of generous devotement of women of this class to 
Irishmen, which while it proved the justice of what 1 have 
been saying, would likewise prove that a woman by losing her 
chastity, does not necessarily lose every otlier virtue. 

lt has been objected in opposition to this, that Irishmen in 
general make bad husbands. When it is considered, however. 
that a large proportion of the Irishmen who take wives in Eng- 
land, are adventurers whdé marry merely for the sake of mo- 
ney, it will be allowed to be illiberal to judge the nation by 
these few. Yet I do not dispute, but that the very virtues of 
an Irishman may have some tendency to make him an indiffe- 
rent husband. (And here, [ trust, Lam understood to be speak- 
ing of the old and intrinsic Lrish character, not as itis modified 
by the admixture of English or Scottish nature.) He pos- 
sesses great sensibility, or, as some people would call it, irrita- 
bility. Sensibility is the characteristic’of the female also. 
Unless there is a very happy coincidence indeed, even two 
amiable persons of great sensibility cau bardly live long toge- 
ther without disagreement—like two musical instruments, 
of which the slightest jar in cither, gives discord to the con- 
cert. 

[tis not in the married state, therefore, that the real charac- 
ter of the Irishman is to be seen. It is in the strong affeetion 
he bears to his natural family, to his relations, to his parents— 
for them he is ready to run all risks, to endure all privations, 
and to undergo all fatigues. ‘There is no nation in the world, 
Vol. 53. 4R where 
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where there are more or stronger instances of affection from 
children to their parents, than in Ireland, I ‘appeal to the ob- 
servation of every English officer, who has marched. Irish re- 
cruits from their native villages, whether he has not ‘witnessed 
scenes of distress, to harrow up the soul, 

Nor is this an evanescent feeling. It follows them wherever 
they go, to the East, to the West Indies, and even seems to 
grow stronger by time and absence. [ will venture to assert, 
that in every regiment and ship in his majesty ’$ service, an frish 
soldier or sailor will write, or cause to be written, ten letters to 
his parents, for one by a soldier or sailor of any other nation, 
He saves from his trifling pay likewise, and remmits them gui- 
neas and half guiveas on occasion. An Irishman is often tur. 
bulent and untractable in England, because he is a creature of 
impulse, because Englishmen do not understand his nature— 
to recor to an illustration, given above, because he is an instru- 
ment whiclt contains rich melody, but of which the musician 
lias not yet found the key—but he is rarely or never a bad 
son. 

A legislator of old would make no law against parricide, 
becanse he would not suppose such a crime was in natare. 
Few men in England shorten their parents’ days by violence, 
bat how may shorten them by unkinduess, how many embit- 
ter them by neglect! How niany instances of brutal indiffe- 
rence to mothers are to be met with! Of every species of 
cruelty this is the ‘most cruel—of every species of barbarity 
this is the most barbarous—-of every species of ingratitude this 
is the most ungrateful. No kindness, no attention to a mother, 
ean repay, or half repay, what she has done and suffered 
for us. 

The love of a mother for her child is the perfection of love. 
A lover loves his mistress, a husband loves his wife; but their 
own gratification enters for « cousiderable share, and slight 


causes will diseust where all was rapture before. Bert the love 
of a mother knows no selfishness, and fecls no disgust—time 
cannot efiace it, absence cannot lessen it, unkindness cannot 


destroy H—it giows with our or wth, and strengthens with our 


years: it sustained us in the helpiess years of in ancy, it follows 
us with on apxious eFe@ throueh the t! orny peil of our riper 
years; amidst the w hirlp vol of pleasure, the hurry of business, 
man forgets his mother, bat she uever lorgects hiun; she gave 
him life, and should he happev to die before hex, he is certain 
of having, at least, owe sincere mourner over bis tomb. Oh, 
would man but think of this, would he reflect on the 
pain with which she bore him, on the care with which she 
watched over him, on her. anxious days’ ond Sicepless 


vichts, he would not so ofteh strew with thorns he r declinieg 
years, he would not so often bring her grey hairs with sorrow 
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tothg grave. Oh, no, for he himsclf may be a parent, and 


: might feel in bitterness and anguish of heart— 

e- « How sharper than a serpent’s tooth, it is 

>d To have a thankless child!” 

er (To be continued.) 

to re PR ae TE h _e ae OPA 
rt, ry 

sh A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
to 

D. INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 

il 

ir BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 

of 


(Continued from Page 557.) 


November, 1807. HUS easily -I surmounted, what I had 

an 4 : , 
ad deewed but an bour before almost im- 
practicable, I returned divine providence my most sincere 
le thanks, and congratulated myself upon the occasion. I now 
Py walked on towards Strasbourgh, well assured of being on the 

‘ woper road. At about half-past three, | heard a man cough 
re. I c ° +" ‘ 5 

4 ata little distance behind: I did not alter my pace; and, to 
it- ; ' J > ; 

7 avoid suspicion, rather slackened it. He soon overtook me, 
. saluted me in broken French, and expressed his surprise at m 
of ’ i ! y 
iy being able to get out of town so early. | told bim that [ be- 
of lieved I was the first out that morning; feigned to believe it 

3 * . . 
oy was past five o'clock, amd that L thought it was asual to open 
J 


ed the gates about that hour. He said he thought it was about 
1 


three, and wondered to see me bare-footed. Ll told bim | was 
asoldier, and that after the severe campaigns we lately bad in 


ts Prussia, and against the Russians, we were insensible to cold, 
ht He agreed that my observations were very just. d added, that 
“mn I had been on leave to see my friends; my regiment was at 
ae Sirasbourgh; [was all of a sudden ordered to join, and had 
rn walked day and night, almost, from St. Quentin, my native 
ur piace, least it should march without me. He commended my 
wns zeal, and said, we were wonderful fellows: He informed me that 
per he was a batcher, going to purchase caite, and that he would 
is continue with me about two miles farther; Strasbourgh was 
me aboui three leagues from me. At the distance mentioned, he 
tm parted, wishing me to take a dram at a little public house on 


yh the road side. I excused myselt, observing, that 1 never had 
. . 


the been accustomed to drink so eal ly. 

shie The day was breaking fast. On approaching a large town, 
4 £ ~ as . . 45 . 
less | Was necessary to get off the highway; so [ took the first 
ed ' , ~ . . . ” . 

iad pathway to the righz, determining to leave Strasbourgh on 
ow the left, asi; was my intention to proceed into Switzerland, if 
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I found much difficulty in attempting to cross the Rhine. | 
advanced abont two or threemiles through the fields, sat down, 
wiped my feet, and got my shoes and the legs of my stockings 
on, though wi ith great difficulty, as my feet were very much 
swelled, and the skin peeled off. I limpe d on in great pain ; 
the morning was very hazy and disagreeable, and | felt exces. 
sively weak: the heat of my feet parched the upper Teather of 
the shoes so, that Ll was frequently obliged to stand in a wet 
place to softenthem, Thus roving about in the open fields, 
without being able to discover a hiding place, I remained for 
some time. 

At length I heard a bell ring, and conjectured it was in some 
smail village : 1 directed my course towards the sound ; it was 
what L had supposed, and ap peared avery poor one. Aftera 
great deal of hesitation, [ resolved to approach the next house 
to me. My pretext was, to inquire my distance from the road 
to Strasbourgh. ‘This I accordingly did; found two young 
women spinning flax, dressed gentcely, after the German man- 
ner. I inquired of thein the road to Sirasboargh ? They could 
not understand me. [made signals that [ was thirsty : one of 
them brought me some milk, which | swallowed with grent 
eagerness. Loffered payment, but she would not take any; 
and made ine understand, how sorry they were that they could 
not speak French. Atter this, one went out, and shortly re 
turned with a man, who spoke a little broken French. [could 
have willingly declined her goodness on this head. He saluted 
me very kindly ; told me the direction [so much wished for; 
assured me the mayor of the village was the only person that 
spoke my language correctly among them ; that the young 
woman had been in searchot him, but he was not at his house; 
he was however expected every moment, and would do him- 
self the pleasure of coming and conversing with ine. [ returned 
them many thanks for their extreme goodness, wished the 
mayor atthe devil in my mind; expressed myself infinitely 
indebted to them ; regretted very much that | could not wait 
to be honoured by the mayor’s visit, as | was in great haste to 
reach the above mentioned town ; and [ then took my leave 
ol these very polite folks. 


November, 1807. I limped on through the fields, with my 
feet more painful from the little heat L had received in these 
good folks’ house, every now and then looking behind, to sec 
if | was pursued. I bave since been of opinion, that they 
really meant nothing bat civility, slthough at that time Lthoug sht 
very differently. The weather was still very thic tok and hazy, 
which favoured me greatly in the open fic lds. 1 was obliged to 
take off my shoes, and what remained of m y stockings, as the 
pain increased somuch. [advanced carefully, avoiding the 
fields 
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fields in which I saw people at work. [ had an opportunity this 
day of getting an excellent supply of turnips ; this part of the 
country abounds with them, they feed their cattle on them ; 
and the peasantry were employed putting thei into heaps, and 
covering them with earth. 
. . . } 2 . 7 F 

After along state of suspense, I descrieda kind of shrubbery 
about a mile off; I instantly bent my way towards it: it was 
an enclosure thick, and well adapted tor a hiding place, though 
wet. I immediately began my preparations for the night. My 
feetwere getting so bad, that | could not put the shoes on at 
all. 1, however, mansged to put the upper leathers down, 


and fasten the shoes on with strips of my shirt, so as to form a 


kind of sandal; and | then tried to march, but found it very awk- 
ward. However, lL thought | might be able to waddle bysome 
means or other to the Rhine that night. At my usual time, [ 
hobbled forth ; the night set in for rain, and I found myself, 
ina short time, surrounded with marshes and rivers. The linen 
fastenings of my shoes gave way, and L could not make out 
whither to direct my course, the night was so thick. After wading 
through a multipheiy of marshes I at length found myself in 
atolerably clear country, and my feet felt better from the mois- 
ture. It was, however, useless to keep walking on, as | might 
increase the distance I had to go, instead ot decreasing it ; I, 
therefore, resolved, if | could get a convenient place, to balt, 
until it should clear up. Lespied a house at some distance, and 
made for it, hoping to find some shelter near it; itproved to be 
a large farin-house, It was now about midnight; [ got into 
the yard, and could hear the cattle in the stables and cow-houses 
feeding. I was several times tempted to go into the stable, and 
lie down under the manger until a liitle before day break; but 
I dreaded not awaking in time, and perhaps being detected in 
the morning by the farmers, or their workmen. [hese fears 
determined we from attempting it, and L proceeded to some 
distance from the dwelling, where L discovered some willow 
trees, one among which was of a tolerably good size, and thie 
trunk afforded me some shelter. It was close to a pathway, 
Which was no small encouragement, as Lexpected it led my way, 
I sat down by the willow, and earmestly prayed that the clouds 
might disperse, the stars shew themselves, and guide me out of 
the misery L was overwhelmed with ; being excessive faint I 
fell intoa kind of slumber: some time had elapsed, when of a 
sudden | was startled at hearing the footsteps of aman; [ gathered 
myself < 
did not just at that moment know how to act; it wasan un- 
seasopable hour for any traveller, and [ feared it might be a 
gendarme, or custom-house ofiicer, that was on the look out. 


ose in under the willow, saw bin pass very near, and 


liowever, this was only a surmise; L wanted information, and 
might not Lave so good achance again: besides, L thoughiif he 
proved 
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proved a scoundrel] [should be able to get away from him. Pos. 
sessed with these ideas, | got up and pursucd him: be walked 
so exceedingly fast, that | had to run some distance to overtake 
him. On coming up with bim, I accosted him in French ; he 
answered me very civilly, was in a peasant’s dress, but [ much 
feared it was a mere disguise. I asked him my read to Stras- 
bourgh ; he informed me I was then on the direct one, he was 
geing that way, and would accompany me. I expressed great 
pleasure and satisfaction at this intelligence, enquired the dis- 
ianee, “ about three leagues.” Although he spoke French 
tolerubly weil, [ discovered he had the German accent, which 
was pleased to find. [ was of opinion, that, by making up atale, 
-and feigning to make kim my confident, he might be so much 
flattered as not to betray me, even if he was one of the above. 
mentioned fellows in disguise. 

I therefore began ; and observed to him, that as he appeared 
to be a fatherly honest kind of man, [ was going to disclose to 
him who, and what L was; where lL was going, Xe. and craved 
his counseland advice. | then told him, “ thathwasav unfortu- 
nate conscript, a native of Switzerland ; that | had lately re- 
ceived an account of my parents’ death ; in consequence of 
which | became possessed of a sinall independence, aud that [ 
had applied for permission to go and settle ny affairs, but was 
refused ; which induced me to desert, and to determine never 
more to serve the French nation, That I should feel quite secure, 
if once on the other side of the Rhine ; that Lrelied upon his 
goodness to direct me, and had three crowns which were at his 
service, it he would procure me a passage across.” He heard my 
yecitul with apparent great composure, every now and then stop- 
ping, and looking at me very earnestly. At last, he desived we 
to. be of good cheer, that my confidence io him was not by any 
menns misplaced; there could not be much risk in crossing 
the Rhine; he would direct me how to proceed, &c. We had 
now walked on, about a league, and the day was breaking fast; 
jt was Sunday morning, and the eighth since I had escaped 
from wy conductors. We had passed a small village about a 
mile, when he halted quite short, feltfor his tobaceo box, and 
exclaimed, my God ! | have lost it! he thought hie recollected 
where he must have dropped it. I wished to know if it was of 
any value, otherwise i was nol worth tursing back for: he 
answered yes, my friend, it cost me twenty sols(ien pence) I 
endeavoured to dissuade him from goimg back, but ail iny en- 
treaties proved useless ‘The faci was, | dreaded this was oniv 
a pretext to return to the village, in order to give information, 
end have me arrested; to so high a pitch were my suspicionsof 
ihe treachery of mankind new arrived, He advised me to re 
main ina place which hepoiited out, until he came back, Lin- 
formed him 1 would, yet, at the same time, | haduoiatenionto 
keep 
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keep my promise ; he quitted me, and I directed my course to- 
wards the appointed place; but when I had lost sight of bim,f 
changed my position, and after a severe struggle in the most 
excruciating pain, 1 got on the Jegs of iny stockings, my old 
shoes, and an old pair of gaiters, that I managed to button over 
all. [then got placed ina tolerable good thicket, where I 
could see him, without being seen myself, Here | remained 
iva state of uncertainty, very near an hour; when, to my great 
satisfaction, I saw hin returning by himself. 1 regained my 
appointed place before he arrived, least he might discover my 
suspicions. He did uot find the box, and regretted very much 
the loss of it 


(To be continued.) 





CJESAR’S FORD AT CHELSEA. 


Modern tourist observes, about halfia mile below Chelsea 
bridge, and about fifty vards on the western side of the 
Red House, is the pce at which Julius Cesar crossed the 
‘hames. The reader who has read Dr. Sinkeley’s reasons for 
fixing on Chertsey as the place of this celebrated passage, 
may startle at this positive assertion. Stukeley says the 
name Chertsey is all Caesar ; so also is Chealsea, by analogies 
equally natural. London, or Lyn Dvn, was then the chief 
town in South Britain, and would as matter of course be the 
place towards which the Britons would retreat, and the Romans 
advance. Landing, too, near Deal, they would cross the 
tiver atthe ford nearest their place of landing, and would 
not be likely to march to Chertsey, if they could cross at Chel- 
sea. ‘The marshes of the Thames to which the Britons te- 
treated would correspond better with the marshes of Lambeth 
and Battersea, than with the low lands near Chertsey, where 
the river is inconsiderable, and no tide to confer strenath 
and military character. The ford from the Red House to the 
bank on the opposite side still remains. At ordinary low 
Water,a shual of gravel, broad enough for ten men to walk 
ibreast not three feet dee P» exten Is across the river, except 
onthe Surrey side, where it has been deepened by raising 
ballast within the recollection of Livi: ng watermen. ladeed the 
causeway from the south bank may yet be traced at low water, 
so that this was doubtless a ford to the peaceful Britons, across 
Which the British army retreated before the Romans, ave were 
followed by the Roman legions. The event was pres- 
hant with such conse quences to the fortunes of these tsi: meen 
ihat the spot deserves the record of a monuinent, which ought 
O to 
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to be preserved from age to age as long as the veneration 
due to antiquity is cherished among ys. Who could then 
have thought that the Romans were introducing arts into 
Britain, which in eighteen hundred and forty years, the lapse of 
nearly sixty generations, woul.’ qualify Britain to become 
mistress of imperial Rome ? And that one country would 
then be so debased, and the. other so exalted, that the event 
would excite little atteuation, and be deemed but of secondary 
inn portance ? 





Formation of Fat inthe Human Body. 


IR EVERARD HOME conceives that the situation of 

the food, in the lower intestines, is similar to that of bodies 
converted into adipocire in the ground. He quoied an 
example of this change in Shoreditch church-yard, where 
several bodies were found converted into adipocire in the 
course of ten years. Vhey were buried about ten fect from 
the common sewer, and about two feet below it. -There is 
always a current of water in this sewer, and at new and full 
moon it rises two feet higher than usual, and atthat tine there 
ig water in the graves. Atmbergrease is found in the lower 
intestines of whales ; he conceives it to be formed in conse- 
quence of a disease in the animal, which prevents the fat 
trom being absorbed as it is formed. Fat issometimes formed 
and thrown out of the human intestines. Of this Sir Everard 
related several curious cases ; he conceived that the forma- 
tion of /at is owing to the action of bile oa the food in the 
greater totestines 5 the human fieces retained in the intestines 
six days,contained fat separated by digestion in hot water. 
He instanced a child that never grew, though it took food, 
and was not_emaciated ; on dissection it was found without a 
gall bladder, ov viliary ducts. Hence he corceives the fat 
was not secreted. ‘This theory throws a new light upon 
digestiog, and shews that the fatty concretions in the gall 
bladder, are owing to the action of the bile on the mucus of the 


bladder. 





SHIP Ti] MBE R, 
» APTAIN LAY MAN has discovered the means of extract- 


/ ie ail the corrupting juices trom green tim! hat 
it may be dircetly applied to ship-building. Hy epulae 
tion diminishes the specilic gravity, as the Umber were uses in 


strength. 
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RESIGNATION TO EVENTS. 
From a recent Publication, entitled, “ Self Indulgence.” 


WO years more have elapsed. [ am yet a living proof 
that grief does not end existence. Something tells me, 
Llive for a reason that man’s foresight seeth not ; but, that the 
hand of Heaven guides all men to the goal is, | bless provi- 
dence, my firm belief. Oh let him, or her, that reads this, be 
warned by me, never, under any circumstances of despair, to 
rush, uncalled, into the world to come. Time mitigates the 
sufferings it cannot cure; and it becomes not finite beings to 
question the decrees of infinity. There is a gentle breath of 
peace from Heaven, which descendeth like a dove, shadowing 
and hallowing a resigned frame of mind. May it ever light 
upon the unfortunate, and soothe those who, in humble devo- 
tion, seek its influence. 

It is not many hours since (turning to Corisande) whena 
weight of grief made me utter complainings, which, I fear, 
bordered upon repiniug ; but the ebolition of that sorrow has 
borne away its poignancy, and, a better frame of mind now 
makes me say, in repentant humbleness, that an all wise power 
ruleth; and that, when we see not the reason of events, which 
appear to. us cruel beyond our strength to bear, we must then 
humbly kiss the rod: and, as sure as we do, su sure it is, thata 
balin flows, from resignation, to lull our souls to sleep. Itisa 
mental opiate, which, if it hath not power to eradicate, is 
given in mercy to assuage it. 

Let not the frigid heart scoff at the high powers of enthu- 
siasm; and let not the worldly minded, and those who are har- 
dened by the arrogance of presumptuous human reason, mock 
the power of prayer, because they are cursed by being insen- 
sible to its healing balm. 





Method of Preserving Bacon from being rusty. 
\ HEN the bacon has been salted about a fortnight, put it 
into a box of the size of the pieces of bacon, covering 
the bottom of the box with hay, wrap upeach piece of bacon 
in hay, and between every picce put a layer of hay. This will 
keep bacon above a twelvemonth as good as the first day. 





A QUESTION, by B. Andrew, of St. Austell, 


\ HAT three numbers are those, whose sum is 14, product 
90, and sum of their squares 70?—To be worked by al- 
gebra. 
Vol. 53. 45 Answer, 
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Answer, by J. M. €-——~b, of Falmputh, to J. Dawey’s. Rebus, inserted the 
14th of September. 


OUR puzzling theme I now have found, 
For STUDENT will the same expound. 





T 
—$. 


Answer, by M. B. of Sherborke, to Senex’s Enigma, inserted May 3. 


Beautcous ITRER, without adoubr, 
Will rightly make th’ enigma out, 


{kr We have received the like answer from Waker Bickham, of Spring 
Gardens, near Ashburton; EF. L. Veysey, of macyenfond ; C. Cox,of Char 
mouth; R, R. Broad, of Falmouth; and J. Postlethwaite, of the royal ma. 
rines, Stonehouse. 





Answer, by ***, to G. Eyres’s Charade, inserted June 7. 


E OLY indeed that heart must be, 
Which hopes th’ Almighty e*er to see; 

The WELL an emblem is of grace, 

And all who shall behold his face, 

Must from the living waters draw, 

To escape from Sinai’s law. 

Unite the two, and you will find 

HOLY WELL the place design’d. 


*." We have received the like answer from R.R..Broad, of Falmouth ; 
F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; P———h-—-=k, of Camborne; M. B. and 
G.M. of Sherborne J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines, Stonehouse ; 
Eleanor Lee, of Holywell; J. Channon,of Ottery St. Mary; and S. Duck, 
pf Poole. . 


ee 


A CHARADE, by WH. Wallis, late of London. 


Y first is what.all ought to be; 
My second’s in th’ Arctic sea; 
And when united they will show 
My whole’s what every one should do. 


A REBUS, 4y J. W. of Charmouth, 
EAD almost what book you please 
R 


You’re sure my first to meet ; 
‘Then two-thirds of a measu'e find, 
To make my whole complete : 
Connect these parts, and then you'll see 
An officer of high degree. 


An ENIGMA, by Jobn, of Dartmonth. 


‘Ay diff’rent parents I receive my birth ; 

My life like man’s, is short upon the earth ; 
But tho’ I die, I’m seen to rise again, 

And e’er shal! live wh le men on earth remain, 
Niy culour, Sirs, is of the erimson hue ; 

My nature’s warm; I’ve said enuugh-—Adicy! 


6 POETRY. 
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THE- ELEPHANT. 


OR, as revisiting the palmy grove 
That waves where Gaoges rolls his yellow tide, 


Does the sage elephant at random rowe, © 
But winding up the gem-fraught mountain’s side, 
On the known valley glances looks of prid@ 
Where he had once, fierce victor, with the blood 
Of his mail’denemy the foliage dyed: 

Then o’er the feats of youth he seems to brood, 
Rears his proboscis high, and greets the conscious woud.” 


[Pvems, Vol. 1, p. 8-} 


OLD CATO. 


HE vault now left, amidst the charnel air 

One solitary mourner linger’d there ; 
One poor domestic breath’d the unnotic’d moan, 
And with cold nose still press’d the dripping stone. 
Yes! poor old Cato there his head rechin’d, 
And to his master all his soul resign’): 
And had not butler Prank at break of day, 
From the chill pavement dragg’d the dog away, 
There Cato had ere long expir'd to prove, 
The attachment of a more than human love, 


{Vol.2, p. 111.] 





THE EAGLE, 


yy is the smooth, empurpled lake: 
But hark! what sounds the woudiands shake ! 
‘The rush of eagle wings! Behold, 


"She cleaves yon westering cloud of gold, 


Mounts the dim azure of the sky, 
And soars to daze the straining eye. 
Yet, sudden as the lightning-giare, 
She plunges down the depth of air, 
Wheels dizzily around, and drops 
At distance ’mid the dusky copse, 


Now on a crag I see her perch, 
Ane pierce the gien with keener search. 
I view her tawny plumes, her beak ; 

Her talons, that their fury wreak 

Oft on the fawn, or friendless hare; 

I mark her hov’ring in mid air! 

Some animal that shrinks dismay’d 
Aimid the thickets of the glade, 
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She threatens with an instant blow— 

See, see, she pounces on a roe; 

And screaming, bears it thro’ the wood, 

To feast her ravenous young with blood, 

Where on rock ledges rudely pil’d, 

She sternly fram’d her eyrie wild. 
[Tritles, p. 9-] 





THE WOODCOCK. 
Wye not a wing of insect being floatg, 


And not a murmur moves the frozen air ; 
Yon ice-clad sedge, with tremulous wave denotes, 
Aid the leafiess copse that Ife is there. 
And lo, half hid, the bird of russet breast 
And duskier pinion, that had left the skies 
Of wild inhospitable climes in quest 
Of the warm spring, his plashy labour plies. 
Feed on, poor bird, beneath the sheltering copse, 
And near thee may no wanton spaniel stray | 
Or rising, when dim eve her curtain drops, 
Ah! may no net arrest thy darkling way, 
But long wapent by frost o’erflow the rill, 
And many an insect meet thy delving bill! 
{Cornwall Poems, vol. 2, p. 198.) 


THE OWL. 
Chapariinias 0 V HEN appears the solemn bird of night, 


At noontide labouring thro’ a blaze of light; 


Sudden, around the warblers of the day, 

Jasulting, on their airy pinions play ; 

Now here, now there, in wanton circles fly ; 

And a shrill clamour echoes thro’ the sky. 

But he, unruffied, plies his wings along, 

Nor heeds the malice of the chattering throng; 

O’erlooks, or eyes askance each giddy fowl, 

Plum’d in the conscious merit of an owl!” 
{Sketches in Verse, 2d Edit. 36, 37 ] 





THE ZIMB. 


Thou, whose livid wings of gauze, 
While pointed bristles arm thy jaws, 
Are mid thy myriads spread ; 
Strait, at their rattling, as the car 
Heard from the mountain-tops afar, 
The frenzied herds snort round, and fly thy horselike head. 
Appal’d the fierce rhinoceros stands, 
And vainly notes the distant sands, 
Ehen hails his tawny fee: 
In union, by the water’s edge, 
They urge their way, thro’ matted sedge, 
And roll their bulky limbs, where brooks the fea o’erflow. 
Lo chill’d by thee, Melinda’s race 
And Saba’s, change their custom’d place, 
And all the nations move, 
Before thee, gathering in affright, 
And wing’d from Abyssinia’s height, 
Down the long-streaming Nile to other regions rove. 
{ Poetic ‘irities, p- 5, 
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